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THE CIRCULAR, 

Is published on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Teums—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Taree Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those request. 
ing them. 

Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us acopy with his name and 7 esidence 
written upon it, and the simple order,‘ Discontin ue.” 


iddress “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 








POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)-- 
Within this State, Out of the State, 
10 cts. per quarter, or | 191-2 cts per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 
AES EE A a 
Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed by those who think of sub-cribing 
tor it. We employ no ageuts to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper Our 








rule is. not to send it to any one on the application of « third per- | 


son, except in special cases where we know the applicant. and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE CIRCULAR, 
RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-=- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 





LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROMSIN, THE GIFT 


of the Gospel. 

‘* Thou shalt call his name Jesus : for he shallsave 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 

‘THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or * immediately after’ the Destruc- 
t.on of Jerusalem, at the cluse of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here waich shall not taste of death, till they see the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Mate. 16; 28.) 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 

ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Uhrist and his 

followers 180J years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to cais world and Hades, uniting chree worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

«“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on Eartu 
AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 
MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 

cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 

fidel inaxim that ‘the Age of Miracles 1s past.’ 

‘© Verily, verily, I say unto you, ie that believeth 
qa me, the works that I do shall he de also; and 
greater works tnan these shall he do, because | go 
unto my Father.”—-John 14: 12. 
GOMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 

of ‘he Holy Spirit—che Social Order of Heaven, 

«* All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 
Christ. | 
DELIVERANCE "ROM DISEASE 

and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 

by Christ. 

** He will swallow up Dearn in Victory.” Isaiaa, 


GENERAL PLATFORM 
OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 
Sovereignty ot Jesus Christ, datiug from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Clo-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 
Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdon in the Heavens 
Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 
tesnrrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolighing Death. 
Community of Property of all kiuds, wish In- 
apiration foy distribution. 
Dwelling together in Association, or Camplex 
Families, 
Wome Churches and Home Schools. 
Meetings every Evening. 
lord's Supper at every Meal. 
Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 
A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 








The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


pe 


DEVOTED TO THE SOVEREIGNTY OF JESUS CHRIST. 





PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 

BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publicatious 
of the Oneida Association and tts Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious aul Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART I—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL.—SOCIAL THEORY. 


PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuaerer Il, Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuavrer IL}. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuavrer LV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarrer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
goiug Argument. 


PART IIL.--DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism or Cunisrenpom. ConstirurfonaL Curis- 
TIANITY. 
or Marniace. Law og Apu.rery. 

APPENDIX TO PART UI —Cottoquy on Mar- 
RIAGE AND Siavery. 

THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Churen: anogtayo volume of 500 pages.—— 
By J H. Noves. Prige, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free. outline discussions of the great 
Religious topies of interest: Salyation fram Sin, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming. Resyrreetion. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Aboktion of Death, Gon_ 
densation of Life, &e. &c.,—~treated strictly agcording to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new «nd intexesting oonclu- 
sions. differing widely from thoge of the old Theglogy. Al 
who wish to understand Biscr Coma. xism—its constitutional 
basis. and prospects of succesa—-should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 

THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} ets. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 34,) of the 


Onetpa Assocration. Price 12 1-2 ets. 


Postage of Books.---Pible Communism, 3 
cts prepaid ; The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts, 
if not prepaid. 


What Ought to be Done, 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The preas is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrymentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsaperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism--as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
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ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
t 

7 Newark, N. J. 

Brooklyn, N, Y. Wallingtord, Ct. 

Putney, Vt, Cambridge, Vt. 


IIAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 


Oneida, N, Y, 


BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
-IPPLES, the most approved varieties. 
PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 
PLUMS, 
PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwnear Fiovur, in 
sacks--Inpian Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds ; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 

Dealers, also, in SEWING and SADDLERS’ SILK, 
of the best American manufacture. Merchants 
supplied. 

I Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y.. will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 

NHE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 

on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munpity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CIRN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tuzin Mivt has receatly been put in good repair, 
and ig now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the uswal rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 
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Community Machine-Shap. 
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WM. R. INSLEE & CO. 
MACHINISTS, 


HEDENBERG BUILDINGS. NEWSLEK, N. J. 


W. R. I. & Co, manufacture Printing Presses, 
(for copper-plate and letter-press printing,) Jewel- 
er’s Tools, Machinists’ Lathes, &e., &c. and are 
prepared to execute crdars for machinery generally 

WM. R. INSLEE. 


ABRAM C. SMITH, 





Community Press. 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 UILLOW PLACE, 
Neur the Cor. of State-st. 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment of 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy werk generally. They will attend to the 
orders of friends abroad with pleasure, and can mak, 
quick returus of work, Ly means of the varicus Ex- 
press lines centering in New Yok, to cry part of 
the country. ; 

E® Othee No. 43 Willow Place, near State-stice 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets. ) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 





Central Business Agency. 


Groner Craein, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of Lusincss w1 ich he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities. en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Groner Crain, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y 





RAVELING BAGS of convenient styles, thorough 
ly made of Carpeting and Enameled Cioth. Ladies 
Satchels, &c., manufactured and for sale at the Com- 


Abram and Zimri. 
BY CLARENCE COOK, 
(There is a tradition among the Jews that the 
field mentioned in the following poem, and conse- 
crated so purely by brotherly love, was chosen by 
Solomon as the most worthy spot for the erection 
of his temple to God.] 
Abram and Zimri owned a field together— 
A level field hid in a happy vale. 
They plowed it with one plow, and in the Spring 
Sowed, walking side poy side, the fruitful seed. 
In harvest, when the glad earth smiled with grain, 
Each carried to his home one-half the sheaves, 
And stored them with much labor in his barns. 
Now Abram had a wife and seven son;, 
But Zimri dwelt alone within his house. 
One night, before the sheaves were gathered in, 
As Zimri lay upon his lonely bed, 
And counted in his mind his little gains, 
He thought upon his brother Abram’s. Jot, 
And said, ‘* 1 dwell alone within my house, 
But Abram hath a wife and seven sons, 
And yet we share the harvest sheaves alike ; 
He surely needeth more for life than I; 
I will arise, and gird myself, and go 
Down to the field, and add to his from mine.” 
So he arose and, and girded up his loins, 
And went out softly to the level field ; 
The moon shone out from dusky bars of clouds, 
The trees stood black against the cold blue sky, 
The branches waved, and whispered in the wind. 
So Zimri, guided by the shifting light, 
Went down the mountain path, and found the field, 
Took from his store of sheaves a generous third, 
And bore them gladly to his brother's heap, 
And then went back to sleep, and happy dreams. 
Now that same nigh , as Abram lay in bed, 
Thinking upon his blissful state in life, 
He thought upon his brother Zimri’s lot, 
And said, ‘‘ He dwells within his house alone, 
He gceth forth to toil with few to help, 
He goeth home at night te a cold house, 
And hath few other friends, byt me, and mine; 
(For these two tilled the happy vale alone) 
While I, whom Heaven hath very greatly blessed, 
Dwell happy with my wife, and seven sons, 
Who aid me in my toil, and make it light, 
And yet we share the harvest sheaves alike. 
This surely is not pleasing unto God. 
I will arise. and gird myself, and go 
Out to the field, and borrow from my store, 
And add unto my brother Zimri’s pile.” ° 
So he arose, and girded up his loins, 
And went down softly to the level field. 
The moon shone out from silver bars of clouds, 
The trees stood black against the starry sky, 
The dark !eaves wav'd and whisper’d in the breeze. 
So Abram, guided by the doubtful light, 
Pass'd down the mountain path, and found the field, 
Took from his store of sheaves a generous thir, 
And added them unto his brother's heap ; 
Then he went back to sleep and happy dreams. 
So the next morning with the early sun 
The brothers rose, and went out to their toil. 
And when they came to see the heavy sheaves, 
Each wondered in his heart to find his heap 
Though he had given a third, was still the same. 
Now the next night went Zimri to the field, 
Took from his store of sheaves a generous share, 
And placed them on his brother Abram’s heap, 
And then lay down behind his pile to watch. 
The moon lovked out from bars of silvery cloud, 
The cedars stood up black against the sky, 
The olive-branches whispered in the wind. 
Then Abram came down softly from his home, 
And looking to the left and right went on, 
Took from his ample store a generous third, 
And laid it on his brother Zimri’s pile. 
Then Zimri rose, and caught him in his arms, 
And wept upon his neck and kissed his cheek, 
And A>ram saw the whole—and could not speak— 
Neither could Zimri—for their hearts were full. 
(Little Pilgrim. 





—~ View of the Bible. 

Older than all othey books, this is the 
only one that gives us any insight into 
the early history of our race; and all 
the researches of antiquaries, in Egypt, 
Arabia, Syria, Persia,—the countries ot 
which it treats, only serve to corroborate 
its statements. 

The men who made these statements 
were of themselves no wiser than their 
time, many of them indeed were below 











posed and are preparing toinstitute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


une, 48 Willow Place. 


it, as far as philosophical wisdom was 
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concerned, but yet their words stand to 
this day uncontroverted, while those of 
the wise men who looked down upon them 
are passed away and long forgotten, or 
dimmed by the glory of the Bible, like 
candles in the day-time. 

The Bible has been subjected to more 
serutiny than any other book. Every 
word of it has been examined, compared, 
translated, commented upon, over and 
over again. For more than two thou- 
sand years this process has been going 
on, The Jews copied their scripture over 
with such scrupulous care, that the mar- 
gins of the Hebrew text are covered with 
notes, io show where even an accent is 
different in the several readings. But 
the New Testament has been even more 


severely handled—its words having been | - 


stretched like India-rubber to suit their 
commentators’ purposes. The Bible has 
been made to contradict itself, and speak 
all manner of absurdities, in their hands. 
What is the result ? Why it comes out 
unscathed and untarnished from the or- 
deal, in a way that no other book could 
have done—its consistency established, 
its authority strengthened. P 

Simple enough to be understood by a 


child, that book, unlike any other, con- | mevitable. 
who claim to have found a rock-foundation of cer- 


tains depths of mystery that have never 
been fathomed by any human mind. It 
has commanded the homage of the loftiest 


age nations, like the Sandwich Islanders, 


when it is brought to them, wake up into 
sudden vigor—is it not marvelous ? And 
can this book, which, composed at a time 
when all other books were childish, is yet 
manly, and more than manly ; which has 
been scrutinized and combated, but re- 
mains unshaken ; studied for thousands 
of years by every class of minds, but un- 


exhausted ; which is committed to mem- 
ory and used as household words, yet re- 
mains fresh as a running stream, touch- 


ing the heart with electric power, and 


stimulating the whole character into full 
development—can such a book be any- 
thing less than Divine ? 
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A Chance for Certainty. 


! 


With a certain class of philosophers, it is quite 


unpopular for one to express himself as_ positively 
certain in regard to things, especially in regard to 
moral and religious doctrines and attainments.— 
Such an one is at once pronounced by them dog- 
matic, immodest and presumptive. 
themselves constantly drifting from one sand-bank 


They are 


of doubt and supposition to another, and have 


come to think of this experience as natural and 


Hence, their disfellowship with those 


tainty. 


We sympathize with.this class of persons in 
ymy 


their repugnance to dogmatism, so faras it re- 


minds this world has produced, even when | Jates to self-conceit or blind arrogance of opinion. 


their hearts were not won by it. New- 
ton, after a life spent, we might say, 
among the stars, found yet one higher 
step before him, in the study of the Bi- 
ble. So with Napoleon, Webster, and 
other commanding minds, All acknowl-|' 
edge in it a range of thought superior to 
their own. : 

In poetry, too, it is equally above all 
others. Homer, Virgil, Milton, Shake- |‘ 
speare—all have their beauties, seen and 
appreciated ; but the beauties of the Bi-|, 
ble are wider known and in more familiar 
use, yet more inexhaustible. 

Besides all this there is a deeper ele- 
ment in the Bible—an element of mag- 
netic, spiritual influence, which words|, 
cannot describe, and which must be felt 
to be understood, something that touches | t 
the core of man’s being—if he is evil, 
awaking in him a vague, indefinite fear, 
or if he is righteous, filling his soul with | ; 
happiness—‘ the peace of God, that pass- 
eth all unierstanding.’ Here is where 
the Bible differs most essentially from all 
other books. By this it makes ittelf 
known to the heart of man with irresis- 
tible power, as the word of a living Gop. 


In all times and among all nations 


matism. 
of investigation and progress. 


ledge and experience. 
tained to this—they were able to testify with the 


write: 


Nothing too bad can be said of this sort of) dog- 


It is the direct antagonist of the spirit, 


Yet there is a sphere which admits of positive 


certainty: wherein we need no longer rest on the 
quick-sands of supposition and speculation,. but 


pay stand on the solid foundations of actual know- 
The Primitive saints at- 


itmost positiveness. John, for instance, could 
* We know we are of God....We know 
hat whosoever is born of God sinneth not. ... . 


And we know that the Son of God is come, and 


1ath given us an understanding, that we may now 
1im that is true, and we are in him that is 


true, even in his Son Jesus Christ.” 


This is not the language of blind or fanatical 


dogmatism, but of the simplicity of a heart that 
has reached the goal of certainty. 


There is no attainment so desirable as this—no- 
hing that the human heart more longs after. We 


can never feel at peace or contented with ourselves 


ill we make this attainment—till ‘we know’ that 


we stand on /erra_firma, and are no longer tossed 
about on the waves of doubt and uncertainty.. 


Faith in Christ gives behevers this assuranee : 
t cannot be reached by the mere human intellect, 


but the soft and believing heart readily perceives 
and’ embraccs it. 


- cD ai SI 


If there is a temptation to find fault.sometimes 


with Moses’ cosmogony in the first of Genesis, 
there are on the other hand gleams of grandeur— 
awful simplicities of truth—running through that 
account, that it seems to us are palpably above 
the production of mere human invention. 


There 


whither it has gone, the power of the Bi- is no effort—no strain or waste of words for ef. 


ble has been felt. It has not won its 
way with fire and sword, like the Koran, 
or by the attractions of a wild and licen- 
tious life, like the book of Mormon ; yet 
it has never been permanently rejected. 
Its progress has been truly wonderful to 
look on. Chastening, as it does, the] 
workings of human passions, its pure | ‘ 
religion has nevertheless displaced those | , 
which allowed them to work unchecked, 
and has silently and surely won its way 
amongst every people it has visited.— 
The Chinese revolution is an instance of 
this ; the interest with which the wild 


dently to us superhuman. 


fect in the narration; and yet who could present 
a picture, for instance, of orginal man and his re- 
lations to God and to nature, more ennobling and 
beautiful than is here given ? 
in that description on which alone we should be 
willing almost to stake the divinity of the Bible: 


There is one verse 


And they were both naked, the man and his 
vife, and were not ashamed.’ ~The conception of 
he two-fold idea thus tersely stated, seems evi- 
We do not believe 
hat Socrates or Plato, or any other Bible-less 


philosopher in the history of this sin-and-shame- 
cursed world, was ever equal to the sublimity of 
virtue involved in the perception and enunciation 
of such a truth. 





Yesterday’s N. Y. Times, has an article anim- 


Arabs listen to the Bible is another.— | adverting on the deficiency of surgical aid in the 


Finally, look at its results. Behold 
how the enlightenment and prosperity of 
every people bears an exact proportion to 
their interest in the Bible, and how sav- 





British army in the East. It states that the total 
number of surgeons for the twenty-six thousand 
British troops, in the present E«stern campaign, 
amounts only to cighty ; and that it is undoubted- 
ly true, as reported in the Paris journals, that 


hundreds of the wounded in the late battle, lay 
about on the unsheltered carth, for four or five 


days, awaiting their turn with the few surgeons 


in the ficld. There were, according to accuu nt: pose his father is white, and his mother is half 


rican, a Negro. Well Sir, suppose his father is 
an American and his mother an African—his fath- 
| er is white, his mother black—is he an American 
}oran African?—a white man cra Negro? Sup- 





three thousand, two hundred, and sixty-three sol-| white, three-quarters white, ninc-tenths white be- 
diers wounded, in a battle of less than three hours | ‘"g @ slave, suppose he is himself white—is he a 


continuance, and only eighty surgeons to attend 
them. This deficiency would quickly be supplied 
by volunteers, but British military etiquette pre- 





Negro, niger, (black.) is he black? But, ‘par- 
| tus sequiter ventrum.’ He is born a slave by civ- 
il law, and by your natural ‘ social law.’ We can- 
not come at it, then, by means of mixed color or 


® “Ie, ie . > ” 
vents the acceptance of aid from any but those | 7ace, who is a natura! slave, natural property. 


‘duly qualified’ by a certain routine of study. In 
cumment on this state of things, the Times tells 
the following story, which answers very well t» 
show up the self-imposed bondage of etiquette: 
“ The case nearest in point is that of the King of 
Spain. who suffered from the inconvenience of sit- 
ting tuo close to a great fire. Etiquette prohibit- 
ed him from moving back his chair or quitting it, 
without assistance from some particular official. 
It happened that this functionary was not at hand 
when his services were required. It would have 
violated all rule for anything to be done without 
his assistance. 
main by the fire until he was half roasted, and 
when he was duly removed, on the absent official’s 
return, he was so ill, from the effects of the fire 
that he took to his bed and died.” 





Matters of Mention. 

—The Crystal Palace Exhibition was formally 
closed on Tuesday last, the 31st of October.— 
Such of the goods as the exhibitors may prefer 
to have sold instead of removing them, are to be 
disposed of at auction or otherwise; and until 
the sales are finished visitors are to be admitted 
at 123 cents each. The Picture Gallery and 
Sculpture are to remain till the last, and most of 
the foreign goods, it is expected, will not be re- 
moved for the present. 

—A new trouble has arisen among the Irish, 
The annual ball of the Meagher Republican Gren- 
adiers, an Irish military company of Jersey city, 
N. J., was made the occasion on Sunday, by a 
Catholic priest of that place, of a genera) repro- 
bation of balls as immoral in their tendency, and 
a denunciation of Mitchel, Meagher, and other 
Irish patriots who were invited guests to the Ball. 
It created considerable ferment among those more 
immediately interested. 

—The Roman Catholic Provincial Council, re- 
cently heid in N. Y. city, has issued a pastoral let- 
ter to the churches under its jurisdiction. It 
calls attention more particularly to the impor- 
tance of giving a religious education to chil- 
dren. It discountenances what it terms the 
‘indiscriminate reception into families, of jour. 
nals not at all calculated to impart those solid 
maxims of public instruction which would tend to 
edification ;? meaning thereby, those papers which 
‘profess to advocate the Catholic religion, or 
which advocate some imaginary foreign in‘erest,’ 
and are supposed to speak by authority of the 
church, but really utter only the private sentiments 
of the editors. It enforces upon the clergy, the 
importance of instituting, with as little delay as 
possible, the work of the Society for the ‘ Propa- 
gation of the Faith, or as we understand it, sys- 
tematic weekly contributions for the support of 
Jesuits. 

—The vessels dispatched in search of the miss- 
ing boats of the Arctic have returned without 
finding any trace of them, and nothing has been 
heard of them at any of the ports of Newfound- 
land. Unless those in the boats have been 
picked up by some vessel bound to a distant port, 
no further hopes of their safety can be enter- 
tained. 

—An Exchange paper contains the following: 
The colored gentry in Cincinnati have es- 
tablished a theatre at that place, and opened their 
performance ata Thespian temple, which they 
call Liberty Hall, where, they publicly announce 
* white people will not, on any occasion, be ad- 
mitted to any part except the galleries !” 


—The letter of Henry A. Wise in defense of 
slavery, to which allusion was made sometime 
since, has calied forth a long reply in the Times 
from some person in the Eastern Sates. In regard 
to the Bible argument in favor of Slavery, the wn- 
ter takes the ground that Slavery, in common with 
the teachings and practices of the Old ‘Testament 
generally, is in some sense abrogated and super. 
seeded by the New; and he says further, that 
though the New Testament recognizes the exist- 
ence of Slavery, and prescribes the duties of both 
master and slave, it does not justify or sanction, 
as morally right, the relation itself. To the as- 
sumption that the African race are naturally 
slaves he makes the following pithy reply: 





* All your logic implies that the slave is an Af- 


So, the poor monarch had to re-| 


' 


—Mr. Gerrit Smith is out again with another 
long letter. He is called ont this time by the 
affirmation of Judge Bronsen, one of the candi- 
daces for Governor, that Mr. Clark, another candi- 
ate for the same office, entertained views on 
Slavery similar to those of Gerrit Smith. He 
thinks that if there were no other, the fact that 
Mr. Clark is a respectable man, and the candidate 
of great political parties, is sufficient proof that 
this is not the case. 

—Some unknown friend sends usa No. of ‘ The 
World’s Crisis” an Advent paper published at 
Lowell, Mass., from which we learn—alas! one 
day too late—that the long and oft deferred catas- 
trophe promised by the Millerites, is to come on 
the Ist of November, 1854. This reminds us of 
the song the London watchmen used to sound 
forth on the anniversary of the night preceding 
‘the gunpowder plot :’ 

* To-night’s the day— 

I speak it with great sorrow, 
When we were all 

To be blown up to-morrow.” 

One cannot help thinking in regard to the re- 
cent disturbances at Worcester, that although 
the abolitionists interposed to protect Mr. But- 
man from personal violence, the attending circum - 
stances indicate that they were willing he should 
suffer all the indignity he could without receiving 
any special harm. ‘The disorderly proceedings 
were rather winked at than decidedly rebuked. 

Whether this be so or not, it will certainly 
be a bad policy for the northern people to en- 
courage a brawling, mob spirit in the colored 
population. It will dono good, and be productive 
of much harm. It will call into formidable activ- 
ity a lawless, vindictive spirit which it wili be 
difficult: to suppress, and: only exasperate and ren- 
der still more unreasonable the people of the 
South. The only true way in which Anti-slavery 
advocates can advance the cause they have at 
heart, is to show as firm and decided a hostility 
to riotous and brutal preceedings against slavery, 
as they do against the evil of slavery itself. 
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The Passional Theory of Christ, 

Christ, in his treatment of the passions 
while in this world, and in the times of 
the Primitive Church, appears to have 
confined his labor somewhat specially to 
one or two'of the central, radical passions, 
and has left us to gather the truth in re- 
gard to others from the principles estab- 
lished relating to these few. He taught 
men in the first place how to dispose of 
the love of life; this was the first great 
lesson of his cross ; then how thoroughly 
to dispose of the love of money, which is 
the general respondent of the love of life. 
These are the two great generic passions, 
in respect to which he has given us a 
clear chart of instructions, so that we 
can know his theory and policy relating 
to both of them. Then under that ge- 
neric instruction he has given us a chart 
sufficiently clear to disclose to us his pol- 
icy in regard to eating and drinking, or 
alimentiveness, which, among the spe- 
cific passions, is undoubtedly the leading 
one—it is the love of that which nurses 
the animal life. 

(In speaking of the passions, I refer 
now to the passions that are in the ani- 
mal life or body, as those are the passions 
that are in conflict with the spirit and 
mind, and that make difficulty in regard to 
our salvation, being what are justly called 
in the present state of things, unruly and 
debasing passions. Of these there is no 
doubt that alimentiveness is the strong- 
est, most radical, most unruly, and most 
in direct communication with animal 
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and continues as long as we live, which 


is not true of amativeness, or of any other 
passion, to the extent it is of alimentive- 
ness. ) 

It may be said that Christ disclosed 
his polizy in+ regard te. alimentiveness, 
and left the lesson to be completed by 
inference and analogy in respect to the 
other passions, particularly amative- 
ness, The disclosure of the policy of his 
kingdom in his own person and in that 
of his first followers, was limited so far 
as amativeness was concerned, by the 
objects and necessities of their time. 
Christ’s design in the dispensation of the 
Primitive church, was not to establish a 
kingdom in this world, but to win a 
bride out of the world ; and accordingly 
there was no necessity then of his taking 
special measures in the treatment of ama- 
tiveness, such as to disclose his policy in 
regard to it. His theory and that of his 
apostles manifestly was, to defer dealing 
with that passion till the proper time 
came, that is, until the Second Coming ; 
as any attempt to put things in heavenly 
order in that direction would have dis- 
arranged all the existing machinery of the 
world. Accordingly he was not married, 
and his disciples on the whole discoun- 
tenanced marriage, though they author- 
ized no explicit interference with this 
part of the social organization. On the 
day of Pentecost, the fashion of the world 
was pushed aide i in regard to property ; 
but with that Christ’s policy was cut 
short for that time. After disclosing his 
way of dealing with the love of life, the 
love of money, and alimentiveness, he de- 
ferred dealing with the other passions un- 
til the Second Coming. If however, the ob- 
ject is now to bring in a perfect kingdom 
into this world, it is to be expected that 
the application of his passional theory, 
will be carried down to all the passions, 
i. e., that what was done for that church 
after the Second C will be done 
now also in this world. 

Our true course, then, is to set our- 
selves to understand, as fast as possible, 
the passional theory of Christ as it was 
applied to alimentiveness, and by infer- 
ence and analogy carry out its applica- 
tion to the other passions. In that 
way, the light that is open and burning 
in the Bible, though it stands at present 
shining into but a limited portion of hu- 
man nature, may be let in so as to shine 
through the whole of it. We necd to 
understand Christ’s theory and practice 
in regard to alimentiveness, with a view, 
first, to be able to treat that subject 
rightly ourselves, and secondly, to transfer 
the wisdom it affords us, to the treatment 
of amativeness and the other passions. 


Coming, 


We will look at the main facts in the 
history of Christ in relation to the pas- 
sion of alimentiveness. It appears, in 
the first place, that he knew what it was 
to fast, and that on a large scale, and un- 
der trying circumstances. He began his 
ministry with a long fast-—a fast not un- 
dertaken through legality, but, it is to be 
assumed, by dictation of the Spirit. ‘ He 
was led up of the Spirit into the wilder- 
ness, to be tempted of the devil;’ and af- 
terwards he went ‘in the power of the 
Spirit into Galilee.’ He was evidently in 
the full flow of the Spirit, and under its 
control, and in that state fasted forty days. 

So we may note, first, that the Spirit 
may set us upon fasting, and that it 
is not necessarily alegal act. Then we 
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[may note the length of time that was oc- 


cupied in this way; then, that one of 
the temptations that was offered him was 
the means of gratifying his appetite ; 
then, finally, we may note that this long 
fasting, in which he was faithful to God, 
laid the basis of a course the opposite of 
restriction. We find that soon after this 
period he was charged with being ‘ a 
gluttonous man and a wine-bibber,’ the 
opposite of John the Baptist, ‘ who came 
neither eating nor drinking; and he 
gave occasion for that charge by eating 
with publicans and sinners, and by the 
liberality with which he treated his own 
appetite and that of his disciples. We 
do not find him checking them, but, on 
the contrary, every time that the Phari- 
sees thrust in something calculated to 
suppress their alimentiveness, such as in- 
sisting that they should wash their hands 
before eating, or forbidding them to pluck 
the corn on the Sabbath, or inquiring why 
he did not make them fast, he took sides 
for liberty. There was no reproof on his 
part administered to their freedom. Note 
also, that his parables abound in the most 
generous and even luxurious pictures of 
feasts; and the fact of his attending a 
wedding and making wine should be taken 
into account, as it is a positive demon- 
stration of his friendship and liberality 
towards alimentiveness, Indeed, we do not 
find any thing that looks the other way. 


> 


What do we now gather from this? 
Here are presented in Christ’s passional 
history two opposite manifestations ; 
first, a total suppression of alimentiveness 
by fasting ; and afterwards great liber- 
ality towards that passion. The expla- 
nation of this double phase is not per- 
haps difficult. He evidently treated that 
passion precisely as subsequently he 
treated the whole animal life ; that is, he 
he gave it up to death, and a resurrec- 
tion of it succeeded. The first point to be 
attained was to stop the self-moved and de- 
vil-moved action of the passion—to disen- 
gage it from its previous motive-power— 
to separate it from the spirit of the flesh ; 
and that was to be done by suppression 
and death, as the life of his body was 
subsequently suppressed, 
withdrawn from the spirit of the flesh. 
That was the first process, and the sec- 
ond was a resumption of power—a resur- 
rection, setting the same machinery go- 
ing under the influence of the Spirit of 
God, in the most liberal manner, and in 
u way to demonstrate that the adminis- 
tration of the Spirit has in it more of 
comfort, liberality, and luxury for the 
passional nature, than the administra- 
tion of the devil. The first point was to 
disengage the passion from the devil, and 
then to allow the Lord to prove himself 
its best friend, by making it, under his 
administration, exceedingly popular. 

It may be noticed that Christ took 
measures to secure the foothold he had 


gained in that passion, in the case of his | 


eating and drinking with 
‘He made 


disciples, by 
them after his resurrection. 


himself known to them in the breaking | 


of bread ;’ and still further, he ordained 
for them and for the whole church while 
on earth, an interesting institution, the 
manifest object of which was to hold on 
to their alimentiveness, and make it the 
servant of the Spirit. He did not enjoin 


and entirely | 
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influence of the Spirit. But while he 
thus omitted to appoint any stated fasts, 
he did appoint a stated feast, and in 
that he disclosed his policy with regard 
to the passion of alimentiveness. 

In the institution of the Lord’s supper 
two things were done that were very nec- 
essary. First, there was a connection 
formed of alimentiveness with religion, 
which had a tendency to elevate it and 
make men conceive of it as something 
dignified and noble, not a sensual thing 
merely, but a means of worhiping God ; 
(and we may observe that the way to el- 
evate all the passions, is to take them 
into the service of God; ‘ whether there- 
fore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God.’ Eating and 
drinking are particularly mentioned in 
this exhortation, but the plain intima- 
tion is that the same principle applies 
to all the passions.) The thing to be 
done was to bring up the passion out 
of the filth of the world, and from under 
the devil’s management, and bring men in 
their own consciousness and estimation of 
the thing, to honor it as God honors it, 
and make use of it to bring them into 
fellowship with Christ. That was one 
advantage that the institution of the 
“ucharist was designed to accomplish. 

Another advantage was that it made a 
gathering-point which was very favorable 
to the communion of the church. It was 
a symbol and means of the diffusion of the 
community-spirit. The church in their 
gathering themselves from time to time 
at the Lord’s supper, did what might be 
called a family act. Eating and drinking 
is ordinarily an institution of private 
but Christ clevates it, as we 
may say, into an institution of a great 
unitary family—the church. By that 
simple ordinance he brought the passion 
of eating and drinking up from the sor- 
did condition in which it had been, and 
connected it in a very interesting and 
sacred manner with the religious and 
social nature and interests. 

We have thus gone over the main 
facts and principles brought to view in 
Christ’s dealings with alimentiveness ; 
and we are walking on firm ground in 
transferring these general principles to 
amativeness. It is certain from fair in- 
ference, as well as from the spirit that 
comes out of heaven to us, that Christ, 
if he had been allowed to make a fair ex- 
hibition of his way of treating amative- 
ness in this world, would have been 
found treating it as he did alimentive- 
ness ; that is, he would have made sure 
of the death of the animal element by 
any amount of fasting, and then would 
have raised the crucified passion to 
new life and freedom. In fact, he 
made an exhibition of the primary 
process: on the forty-days principle, 
he fasted from marriage all his life ; 
and though not disclosed in word, we 
may be sure that the remainder of his 
|policy was seen by the angels, and 
‘can be understood by us. That is to 
say, after making sure of the death of 
'amativeness in its worldly nature, it had 
a resurrection, and he gave it a liberality 
and scope in the heavenly sphere far be- 
yond what it has in the world. As the 
world said that he was a gluttonous man 
and a wine-bibber,it may be fairly assumed 


families, 








fasting in his church, but left this ordin- | that if they knew the facts after his fast- 


ance, 
value, to each one’s instincts under the’ 





with a general intimation of its|ing was finished, and he had disengaged 


amativeness from its Sxtanic entangle- 
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ments, that they would have called hin 
a licentious man.—Home-Talk, 1850. 


Unity and Universal Culture, 

‘Likes of the unlike’ is a favorite 
crotchet with some folks; but for our 
own part, we are strongly disposed to 
call it a chimera. As far as our observa- 
tions extend what people call the ‘likes 
of the unlike,’ does not depend at alt 
upon their dissimlarity, but upon some 
similarity, more or less concealed.— 
The fact is, there can be but little 
real unity between two persens un- 
less they have some taste, habit or de. 
sire in common. All likes are based 
upon life meeting kindred life ; and they 
will be strongest and most enduring when 
the points of attraction are the higher 
and nobler ones of which men are sus- 
ceptible. Just so long as A. is unable to 
find in his own interior world something 
that corresponds to B’s inner life, he 
misunderstanding him, is debarred from 
fellowship in a greater or less degree.— 
The philosopher and the hunter may 
agree to hunt together ; but the moment 
science is touched upon, the former finds 
that he is not understood, and the latter 
feels out of fellowship. 


We think that the greatest unity of 
which men are capable will not, cannot 
come, until they are essentially alike— 
until they have all had the same develop- 
ment, and until each man finds himself 
mirrored in every other man. It is evi- 
dent that this universal development can- 
not come at once; it must be progressive, 
beginning with the higher and most influ- 
ential element of human nature. This 
incipient unity between all men must be- 
gin by their acknowledgement of Christ 
and by their love for him. This is the 
major clement of true unity, and must be 
the medium in which the minor elements 
of unity ave developed. Unity founded 
upon intellectuality or esthetic attrac- 
tions, is valuable only so far as it isa 
channel of heavenly unity. The office of 
the Spirit seems to be two-fold : first, it 
infuses charity into the relations of the 
unlike, favoring the process of assimila- 
tion ; and, second, it flows in and takes 
possession of all new points of sympathy. 
When men ure willing to sacrifice self ‘to 
Christ, then they will form themselves 
iniv communities, and subject themselves 
to the same influences, thus securing the 
homogeneous development necessary to 
perfect and abiding unity. 

Organization in the School of Christ. 

In the school of Christ, characters are 
measured and estimated according to a 
different standard from any which ordi- 
nary society affords, and the relation 
of superior and subordinate between 
two persons, is often found to be the _re- 
verse of what a superficial view of their 
characters would indicate. Here, .is ‘an 
individual for instance, of great intellect- 
ual powers—given to comprehensive 
views of things, and who is in matters of 
taste, judgment, &c., a really superior 
character, And here is another ‘person 
of smaller intellectual developments, per- 
haps narrow-minded in some respects, 
but of a sprightly, sanguine and nervous 
temperament. Naturally we should sup- 
pose, that the man of great intellectual 
power and superior judgment, would take 
precedence of the other individual, that 
we have described ; but the reverse may 
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be the case in the school of Christ, where|Communism. After s:udying slowly and 
carefully the working of the Community 
spirit, and its opposite, the worldly spirit, | 
comparing their fruit, I find there is as 


the faculty of approaching God and con- 


sulting him is considered the most essen- | 


tial quality. Great natural faculties, al- 
though eventually they will be put to 
their full use, are at first as apt to be an 


: : 
that must be digested into the body of 
Christ. The faculty of approaching God | 
and doing his will, is often more easi-| 





| darkness. ’ 

I thank you for all the criticisms I have 
obstruction as a help in the work of God. | received—they are now of service to me. 
They are 0 much more raw material, They were good enough for the worldly 
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| much difference as between light and 


spirit, which would, and did in my case, 
entice me like the ‘ will o’ the wisp’ into 
a more miry and difficult place. I confess 
Christ a Savior from it and all other evils 








ly developed and perfected in a per-|in my character. 
son of small natural calibre, than in one | trespasses, and ask the same of all whom 


who is rich in natural gifts. 


more easily handled. 
ing, brethren, how that not many wise 


men after the flesh, not many mighty,!*” 
not many noble, are called: but God 


hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise,’ &c, 1 Cor. 
Ll: 26---27, 

Nevertheless, it is manifest that God 


means to bring all forms and sizes of 


characters into harmonious concord in 
his kingdom; and to do this he has or- 
ganized the most admirable kind of ma- 
ehinery. He takes characters which are 
smal], and perhaps poorly developed, and 
puts them through a course of discipline 
and experience, which secures at their 
renter attention and obedience to himself: 
and then, notwithstanding their deficien- 
des in other respects, he puts them into 
office, and lets his wisdom work through 
«hem, Afterwards, the more gifted charac- 
ters coming in, who have not cultivated this 
central faculty of attention to God, find 
«hemselves in the most favorable circum- 
stances for learniig humility, and for 
completing that which is lacking to their 
perfect development. At the same time, 
the first class find much occasion for hu- 
mility in view of the superior gifts of 
their subordinates, or of the second class, 
Thus, weaknesses and deficiencies of 
character become in true organization 
tke so many ‘mortises,’ so to speak, 
which the superior qualities of others till 
like so many ‘tenons,’—and so individuals 
are framed together in the glorious temple 
f God. Itis only the grace of God in 
Conmunity that can bring forth these 
glorious fruits. Then God speed that 
wove which makes us all one in Christ 


Jesus. H. J. 8, 
Wallingford Commune. 





An Explanation. 

The following was forwarded to us from Oneida 
sor publication, by request of the writer, who 
wishes in this manner to explain the circumstan- 
oes of his leavirg the Association somy months 
since : 

‘to THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION : 

Dear Friends—I consider it a privilege 
aswell as a du:y to write to you, I left 
jou ubruptly, through the influence of 
what I now believe to be a worldly, anti- 
community, pleasure-seeking spirit. This 
i what made me more or less dissatisfied 
or years, and has led me to criticise the 
Association, and also to reject their criti- 
eisms of me. It also led me to miscon- 
strue the intentions of my best friends ; 
and Iam now glad to confess the truth 
+0 the praise of God. 

I was induced to believe I could serve 
dod as well and better in isolation, in the 
bosom of my private family, than I could 
‘Q.a community of hundreds, I have 
tried it, and found it a delusive mistake. 

‘am satisfied that the one-family system 
fas reached its meridian, and is now un- 
@er sentence of dissolution : it is on a par 
with the nations, who must bow to the 


There is not 
= much egotism to rape. and the | men their trespasses, neither will your 
faculties being smaller and lighter, are) Father forgive your trespasses.’ In that 
‘Ye see your call-/ spirit I write to you, and as I believe you 


I freely forgive all 


| I may have offended, I am here remind- 
(ed of our Lord’s words,‘ If ye forgive not 


jare actuated by the same spirit, I take 
jthis opportunity of confessing my unity 
‘with you and the other Communities. 
I confess my love and full cunfidence in 
J. H. Noyes. I believe him to be a pure- 
minded, honest-hearted man, devoted ex- 
clusively to the advancement of the gospel, 
the glory of God and the good of mankind 
universally. I accept him as my teacher, 
and am thankful to avail myself of his in- 
structions. The Doctrine of Holiness, 
and Second Coming, and the Social Theo- 
ry, &e. &c., Lendorse as Bible doctrines, 
, 1 believe them as I do the Bible. I con- 
|fess my union with him and the doctrines 
and principles of the Community. I con- 
fess Christ Jesus our Lord, a Savior from 
all sin and its consequences. 
I am yours in the love of the gospel, 
G. Matory. 
Shepherdstown, Jeff. Co., Va. 





For a picture of marriage idolatry, such as_ the 
popular taste approves, we have seen nothing bet- 
ter than ‘Our Honeymoon, a popular story from 
Punch. It is the diary or ‘written heart’ of a 
bride during her wedding month. Her husband 
takes her to a retired place by the sea side to 
spend their honeymoon, where they give their 
whole attention to each other. She keeps a jour- 
nal—it is a tissue of little incidents woven full of 
sentiments of marriage idolatry. The excess of af- 
fection is a good deal on her part, and is accompa- 
nied by fits of wariness, exclusiveness, jealousy, &c.. 
as would be too natural for the novelist not to 
There is one chapter in which the nar- 
row jealousy inseparable from marriage love, is 
held up in a ridiculous light—ridiculous to us, 
though others may think it worth defending, and it 
was perhaps half respected by the novelist himself. 
We furnish it for the entertainment of our read- 
ers, and to introduce it will go back in the story 
alittle. One day ‘Fred’ invites * Lotty’ (to use 
their diminutives of affection) to go a fishing with 
him ; but in a fit of ill-temper because the gnats 
have disfigured her face, she refuses. He gues, 
and the second day invites her again. She in 
similar humor about the looks of her nose, again 
declines. After he has gone, however, she thinks 
better of it, and concludes to put on a vail and 
follow him, which she does, attended by Josephine 
her maid. What happened after she arrived 
where Fred was we leave he diary to tell—only 
observing that the husband’s meeting with the 
young fisherwoman was purely accidental. 

A Honeymoon Story, 

Could I believe my ears? Was it possible ? 
It could’nt be ; nevertheless, I jumped from 
the chaise, and desired Josephine to stay where 
she was. I ran across-two fields, saw the wa- 
ter winding like a snake—(like a snake ?>— 
I remember the resemblance strangely, oddly 
affected me !)—like a snake in the distanee.— 
[ crossed the third field, and saw nothing of 
Frederick. I turned a corner of the hedge, 
and—I thought T should bave dropped ! 

There was Frederick, and there was a young 
lady! In an instant, 1 confronted them; 
Frederick, showing no surprise, observed, ‘* My 
love, I’m glad to see you ; who’d have thought 
it! You sve, this young lady and myself fish- 
ing near one another, somehow the lines have 
become tangled,” and then in the coolest nanner 
he went on trying with his teeth and fingers, to 
separate those horrid lines, knotted as they 
were together. , 
Then ! thought I must have dropped! 

Tuurspay, May 15, 18-- 

T say, I thought I should have dropped.-- 
(To-day is a blank day; I’m all alone; no- 


conceive. 


rather have taken it for a frog, Or a grasshop- 


should see, Lotty, how they rise to it,” said 
he, 


fishes, like gther people, are so often taken by 
what is fals¢, and artificial,’ and my temper 
began to get up 


the young lady: and then they may be used 


so humanely. 
drake’’—— 


Fred to hear me. 
tween my teeth, “a green goose. 


and the meek and timid creature went on, ‘tyou 
down that is combed from a hog’s bristles.” 


laugh I could manage,” ** camels, bears, and 
& sc? ’ 
hogs. 
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ful yesterday.) When I saw the young lady 
—not that her looks or her manners appeared 
tome to be fvo much of the lady—standing 
coolly by Frederick, and smiling, yes, boldly 
smiling acs with his dear white teeth, he now 
and then tried to bite out the tengle of the fil- 
thy knots of those stupid fishing lines. I did 
feel all the spirit of a wife boil in my heart 
and burn up in my face. My faee! With the 
very flush, came the dreadful consciousness, the 
terrible recollection, of those odious gnat-bites : 
and I could clearly see the weung lady’s eyes 
--eyes of treacherous, mischievous black ; a 
color I never could abide--see her eyes wand- 
er up and down my face; and then with a 


had been. 


have done. 


that young lady. And then the 
Fred! 


savage. 


L’ve . aid, fishing near one another—-by the way 
youshould see what an admirable angler the 
young lady is. How beautifnlly she” 
At this very moment, with Fred _ still biting, 
she had--yes before my ‘very face--she had 
the twpudence to hope he would’nt hurt his 
teeth! What right bad she to hope anything 





—his wile—-present! But I knew there was 
something ; 1 felt it all the way coming along 
—I was certain that he wouldn’t go out two 
days together fishing ; and fortrout too. Yes ; 
very pretty trout. Never saw a trout im a 
straw bonnet before. All this, I couldn’t help 
thinking as I stoed and saw their lines knotted 
and twisted. | am not superstitious ; certainly 
not ; but can’t be deaf and blind to omens so 
loud and so plain. 
**Lotty, my love,” said Fred, with agyravat- 
ing coolness, ‘tone would think this knot the 
marriage knot ; it seems impossible to undo it. 
Don’t you think,” and he Jaughed in his old 
provoking way, ‘* don’t you think it is the mar- 
riage knot ?”’ . 
* No, sir, I don’t; I think it,” and I darted 
a look like a flash of lightning at her, ‘* I think 
it quite the reverse.” 
‘It’s a beautiful sport, angling,” said the 
young lady, mincing her words. ‘Lhe kitten! 
* Yes; very likely,” said 1; especially te 
people without that inconvenience, a bea:t.’’ 
* Qh” said the bold thing, * you mean the 
cruelty? But I always fish witu au artificial 
fly.” 
“© | should think it very likely,” said I, and 
I made her a courtesy, that if she’d had even 
the fecling of a dormouse, ought to have with- 
ered her. 
‘* And very beautifully—-in fact, much finer 
than Nature——the lady makes them. Yes Lot 
ty, much finer than Nature—quite outdves the 
real thing,” said Fred. 
* Oh, [ have not the least doubt you thiuk 
sv,” and I could have cried, but 1 wouldn't. 
** Look love,” and hv would show me a lot 
of rubbish ; 1 don’t like to use a vulgar expres- 
sion but it was rubbish, *louk, loye ; what do 
you think of the young lady’s Green-drake 7” 
“nd J did stare; for it was as mugh like a 
Green-drake, as the young lady herself was 
like a blue duck; and more, I had it on the 
tip of my tongue to say as much. 

And then, the young lady herself woyld put 
in her talk. ‘* We anglers,” aud she looked 
at Fred in a bold strange way, ‘ We anglers 
call jt the Green-drake fly.” 

“Ob, its meant for a fly, is it??? said 1; 
“well, L shouldn’t have thought it. I should 


er.”? 


‘* Ha, the fish are the best judges ; you 


“T ean understand that, dear Frederick ; 


** But thay may be made so natural,”’ said 
You see, to make a Green 


“Or a green goose,” [ murmured, witha 


look—-yes, muttered quite loud enough for 
More ; I repeated it be- 
* To make the fly according to autherity,” 
nust take camel’s hair, bright bear’s bair, the 


** Well, I am sure,” said I, with the loudest 


What strange company for a young la- 
And yet, for all that, you seem quite at 





body with me but the fears and anxieties of a 





sovereignty of Jesus Christ and heavenly 


wife ; so I continue the story from the dread- 


dy! 
home with them. 


** Quite so,” she answercd, never touched; 
“with green silk, with long hair of sables, and 
feathers of a mallard—but I see you don’t care 
for the gentle art, so I won’t weary you. But 
when you have perfectly made your fly,” and 
she looked, I couldn’t mis‘ak. my eyes, at Fred, 
“when you’ve really beaten nature, making a 
finer fly than nature herself, you are sure of 
your trout. I’ve caught twenty”——- 

** At one ball?” I asked, and I gave her a 
look in return. 

“In one hour, in one stream, and then she 
courtesied. 

“Oh, you don’t know what may come of a 
Green-drake !”” 


imper of insolenge, make a dead settlement on 
my nose; on the very place where the gnpat 
I could have—well at the moment 
IT wouldn’t have answered for what I gould 
If P'd only brought my veil !-- 
But there I stood, as I felt, an injured, gnat- 
bitten, lawful wife, and looked down upon by 
coolness of 
Did ft ever think he could be such a 


** You see, my dear, as I’ve told you,’ and 
he kept trying the knots with his teeth, ‘as 


of the sort? Such familiarity, and as I say, J 


arising from long use or damp weather. 


It was wonderful the thrill that, with her 
words, went through me! I was carried back 
to the day after my marriage. There I was at 
the White Hart; and there stood the landlady 
asking ‘‘ if we’d like ducks for dinner?” Now 
I’m not—I’m_ persuaded—superstitious ; but 
those ducks had, it was plain—oh ! it all came 
upon me——plain, some meaning with the Green 
drake. 1 felt that 1 was doomed to be unhap- 
py I could not help contrasting my feelings 
that morning, when the landlady talked of ducks 
and the present desolate hour, when that young 
lady minced about drakes. Frederick never 
looked so ill-—positively ugly; it was, of course, 
only my faney——but remembering my fairy- 
tale days, he seemed to have almost the face of 
a trout, 

And then the thought flashed upon me! I 
had eaten trout for dinner yesterday. Now 
who caught that trout? laeculd know.— 
Locking at the young lady from top to toe, I 
asked her if she—that is, iff ¢hey——had had 
good sport yesterday 7” 

** Yesterday?”? She did’nt fish yesterday.— 
She had only come home last night. 

‘Indeed! Did’nt fish yesterday ?” as if I 
believed her! 

And all this time, there stood Fred—some- 
times laughing, sometimes picking the tangled 
lines with his fingers—sometimes using his 
teeth. Atlast—I could see it by the twitter 
she was in--/er fingers began to move, as 
though she’d use them, too. What next ?-- 
thought I, and my blood began fairly to boil. 
“I never did, in all my days,” said Fred, 
‘*fall into such a tangle.” As if I was de- 
ceived by that! As if I didn’t see that he was 
making the tangle greater, and the knots tight- 
er, only that he might torture me, and keep 
me standing there, looking at him with all her 
black eyes, that young lady ! 

‘** Seems quite united for ever,”? I observed 
to the fisher-woman, at the same time sliding 
vearer tomy husband. ‘* What’s to be done, 
Fred ?” 

** Can’t say, I’m sure. Most extraordinary 
tangle ; tremendous knots !” 

‘** As you observed, Fred, every knot like 
the knot of matrimony. Now what’s to be 
done, when you can’t untie the knot ?” 

‘* Well, there is only one alternative, my 
love.” 

** Just so,” said I, * only don’t love me.—- 
Just so ; when you can’t untie it, you must cut 
it ” 

And at the word, I drew forth Josephine’s 
scissors—she always carried seissors—auc with 
a tremendous snip, I cut the lines in two! 

How the young lady stared, and did’vt I give 
her a look! Frederick turned red, and frown- 
ed; and I—just to spite him--I fissed the 
scissors ! 





—Lieutenart Woodhuil of the Navy, among 
other experiments to try and ascertain the * set of 
the currents’ on the coast between Nantucket and 
Sandy Hook, has prepared a large number of 
sealed bottles, containing circulars, addressed to 
the finder, and thrown them overboard at stated 
points along three hundred wiles of the coast.— 
A thorough knowledge of these currents would 
save many vessels coming on the coast in the 
winter months.— Home Jouraual, 

- — a oA © 

Curap Beps.— Beech leaves are said to be one 
of the best articles ever used for beds as a sub- 
sitnte for straw or husk, and much better than 
eithe: of those, as they are elastic, clean and very 
sweet-flavored. are not liable to get musty hke 
straw in damp weather. The leaves should be 
gathered is dry autumn weather, Perhaps the 
leaves of some other speciys of tree may be equal- 
ly good as the beech, though generally they are 
notso tough and free from all unpleasantness 
They 
would be valuable for filling sea going matresses. 


—Tribune. 


A new idea, and apparently a good one. 
—_—- --- —uo~<a ogee 
Smart Repartee, 

The negro was made for slavery, ag the 
ox ond the horse were made for servitude, and 
neither of them can be converted into a white 
man.—- Washington Sentinel. 

It may be impossible to convert a horse into 
a white man, but now we think it clearly dem- 
onstrated that a white man can make an ass of 





Ha! Ha“ quite at home.” 
q 


himself —-Daylou Gazette. 
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